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jan India Avoid Communism? 


a 

Mk. Tatzot: There are signs that many Americans are now ex- 
essing doubt and hesitation and irritation too about India’s foreign 
olicy. In India there is irritation about some of the things that are 
cing said in this country. As a matter of fact, of the several countries 
which have achieved full-blown national independence since World 
War II and have taken their places on the world stage, perhaps none 

as been more perplexing to Americans than India. The home of a 
reat and ancient culture, of course, and of such a towering figure 
is Gandhi, yet it is beset with poverty, dense population, and little 
ducation. It is committed completely to a system of full parliamentary 
emocracy in the Western tradition, but that is based on a social 
ystem which differs from anything that is known in the West. 

It is still a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, with 
ts closest links in economics, politics, and education to the West, 
nd yet it has an independent foreign policy, as its Prime Minister 
ays. In light of recent developments, Americans have been asking 
juestions about this foreign policy and questions further as to whether 
ndia can avoid communism. 

At the Rounp Taste today we have Sir Frederick James, now Euro- 
ean representative of the Tata industrial group, which is India’s 
argest manufacturer of steel, textiles, heavy chemicals, and engineering 
oducts. Sir Frederick spent twenty-five years in India as an adviser 
f British business. For thirteen years he was a member of the All- 
ndia Legislative Assembly, which was the central parliament where 
oth Indian and British members sat before 1947. Sir Frederick, I 
now that you have been thinking and talking on this subject of 
yhether India can avoid Communism, most recently perhaps at the 
Jniversity of Chicago. I wonder if you could say how it is possible 
) approach such a subject meaningfully. 

Sir Frepverick: As I look at the situation, I would say of India, 
rst of all, that she is politically stable. She has ‘established her au- 
10rity as the heirs of the British rule and tradition. She is economically 
iable. That is to say, she is economically a going concern in terms of 


/ 
| 
a budget, taxation, control, and general administration. And I believe: 
that she is internationally secure. That is to say, I do not think that! 
there is any immediate danger~of external aggression, though, of 
course, there is always danger of infiltration, particularly from the east. 
That being so, therefore, what factors in the internal situation mightt 
make for communism? I would list six: First of all, there is the: 
general extreme poverty and economic distress. That, of course, doess 
not necessarily produce communism. It is a fertile field in which; 
Communist ideas may be sown or, indeed, any ideas of a totalitarian! 
character, whether of the left or the right. Secondly, there is a dis- 
contented peasantry, suffering from land hunger and landlordism., 
Thirdly, there is an industrial working class which is not organized, 
with no or with very weak trade-unions and with no security or wel: 
fare measures. Fourthly, there is an uneven educational system—that! 
is to say, too many graduates at the top, and at the bottom no founda-; 
tion of mass education and literacy. Fifthly, there is the disintegration 
of the government machine; and this can happen in all sorts of ways— 
through corruption and inefficiency, through excessive decentralization 
and the weakening of central authority, through infiltration and dis- 
loyalty, and through the remoteness of leadership. And I would put 
sixth in the list a record spread of secularism and materialism, with 
the resulting breakdown of the sanctions of religion and tradition: 
which have been for centuries so strong in the Indian life. 
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Mr. Tarsor: You have given us a good deal to think about and! 
talk about. 

Also sitting at the Rounp Taste is Mr. Robert Aura Smith, editorial] 
writer for the New York Times—primarily on Far Eastern affairs—: 
who has had many, many years of experience in Asia, Manchuria, the: 
Philippines, and who during the war, for nearly two years, I believe,, 
was in charge of the American Office of War Information operation| 
in India, where he was trying to put across the American viewpoint! 


to Indians who were not too aggressively supporting the war effort! 
at that time. 


Mr. Smitu: What you say about not too aggressively supporting 
our war effort at the time goes into the department of understatement; 
and I think that at the present time some of the misunderstanding 
which has arisen is in part a hangover of some of those earlier feelings. 
There is still, I believe, from my own experience and from the Indians 
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0 whom I have talked, a good deal of suspicion of American motives, 
£ Western motives. India is still coming out of the hangover, after a 
ery considerable independence binge. 


“Sir Freperick: That is perfectly true. “Hangover” is a good expres- 
ion: It really is a certain pathological attitude to strength wherever 
1ey find it, whether economic or political. 


‘Mr. SmitH: I have often thought that; and I am afraid that for 
Mat reason your optimism about India’s international security, Sir 
rederick, is a little bit on the rosy-colored side, because it seems to 
ae that this, as you say, rather pathological attitude toward Western 
trength has given a false impression in India of a security which 
@n be found in neutralism. 

_there is a withdrawal to some extent, to my mind, from the facts 
f life in India. There is a withdrawal from the willingness to see 
he danger which confronts India—the danger not merely of the in- 
tration and subversion of which you spoke, Sir Frederick, but the 
anger of actual pressures at specific points on the frontiers—that is, 
he pressure from Communist China on areas such as Bhutan, Sikkim, 
nd Nepal; the pressure out on the west on the frontier of Kashmir; the 
possible exertion of pressure through Afghanistan or Pakistan. There is 
he possibility of pressure exerted through Burma. Now add the presence 
£ a hostile group surrounding a country with the possibility of in- 
ernal infiltration and subversion, and you have a pattern not dis- 
imilar from that which brought about the downfall of some of the 
astern European states. 


Mr. Tatzot: Any external force which comes to India will have to 
ome over some pretty high barriers, of course. But it seems to me 
hat the response in India to external threats will depend very con- 
iderably upon the domestic factors, the local factors of which Sir 
‘rederick spoke. 


Mr. Smitu: That is true, yes. 


Mr. Tatzor: Of these, poverty is obviously the most widespread, 
he one which forces any government, whether this one or another 
me, to resolve the basic problems felt by most of the people in the 
ountry. Here is where India and China, in a sense, are in competition, 
ach trying to solve the basic problems of their people. 
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Sir Freperick: And, of course, China is so close to India. You canr 
imagine the position in the United States if China were, in fact, | 
her borders. China is today on the borders of India. I do not agrees 
that there is pressure to the extent which Mr. Smith suggested, but) 
there is certainly in India awareness of the proximity of China andi 
of her problems, which are comparable to those of India. 


Mr. SmitH: May I ask you a question, Sir Frederick? It has oftene 
been suggested in this country that some of the so-called “neutralism’ 
in India is actually dictated by a fear of the Chinese Communists andj 
a feeling that they must be appeased, an eagerness not to give offense 
We got that here quite a bit when that mission went up there to 
Peking. There seemed to be a bending-over-backward not to offend 
the Chinese. That has not been my impression of the Indian attitude: 
but I wonder what your feeling about that is? 


Sir Freperick: I certainly would not call it an appeasement or a 
bending-over-backward. There is a natural interest in China, becauset 
China is another great Asian power; and, after all, fundamentall 
India is an Asian power. Secondly, there is awareness of the communit 
of interest in both countries. They both embarked on a tremendous 
struggle to raise standards of living. They are both using different 
methods, and they are both committed to different methods. 


Mr. Tabor: Yet we must, of course, remember that internally thet 
Indian government has followed a vigorously anti-Communist line? 
that the number of Communists arrested and put in jail, with or with- 
out trial, in India has been very substantial, and that there really has 
not been much deviation in this line. This has been a forthright line 
ever since independence and particularly in the last three years. 


Mr. SmitH: The comparison between the Indian and the Chinese 
approach to their common problems falls short at one very important 
point. The Indian government has been trying to solve these problems 
of which you speak—of poverty, of bad landholding, of backwardness 
of all sorts—through the use of democratic processes, through the 
broadening of human freedoms. It is basic to the whole Chinese cam-+ 
paign to try to solve those same problems by the destruction of those 
human freedoms, and we find it incomprehensible in this country to: 
see how India can look to China as a possible model for the solution: 
of problems when it is not apparently realized that the one thing: 
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at the Chinese have done is to set out systematically to destroy all 


ne things which the honest Indians hold valuable. 


| Sir Frepertck: Yes, I quite agree. On the other hand, you must 
remember that, when people are very poor, results count more than 
ideologies. It is perfectly true that the leaders of India today have no 
sympathy, so I believe, with the methods adopted by China. On the 
other hand, they are facing these enormous problems within their 
porders, and they have to produce results. If results are not produced 
within a reasonable measure of time—whereas, if, on the other hand, 
n China some results are produced—then I am afraid that the swing- 
bver in India to the other method—namely, the totalitarian method 
bf raising standards—will be very considerable, indeed. That, to my 
mind, is the problem. It is a race with time. 


‘Mk. Situ: It is also a race with fact. There is still no demonstrable 
evidence that any standards have been raised in China with respect 
o anything. You cannot prove for one minute that our own single 
riend, Ching or Chang, is anything but worse off than he was in 
1949. We do not get any reports from there. Our own Indian mission 
which went up there to Peking, as Frank Morris told us, got led 
iround by the nose, got shown just exactly what the Chinese Com- 
munists wanted to show it, and I think that our comparisons there 
un in great danger of being invalid from the start. We will make 
he commonest assumptions and then compare on those. That does 
ot make sense. 


Mr. Tarsot: It does not make sense at all. The difficulty here is 
hat Indians, having very recently moved into a state of independence, 
10w have to find out for themselves the things which are really im- 
portant to themselves. 


Mr. Situ: Yes. 


Mr. Tarzor: Having gone through two generations of anti-British, 
nti-Western, anti-imperialist attitudes, they are conditioned not to 
yelieve some of the things which are told to them by the very coun- 
ries against whom they have been fighting in the past. When these 
ther countries come along with other patterns, when they see that 
Zussia and China are different, the only way that they can absorb 
hat meaningfully is to éxperience it at firsthand themselves. It seems 
o me that that is one very strong reason why, for the good of the 
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world, it is a useful thing for Indians to be observing closely and at 
firsthand what is happening in Korea at the present time. 


Mr. SmirH: I just came over from the New York Times office x 
few minutes ago where we got a dispatch that General Thimayyz 
has been successful once more in persuading the Communists to takes 
up the prisoner-persuasion program that they have dropped for tend 
days. It is going to start at six o’clock tonight; and this time theyy 
are going back to North Koreans and not to that group of Chinese. 


Sir Freperick: May I say here that that mission of General Thimay-~ 
ya is doing a most wonderful job. General Thimayya is an old per- 
sonal friend of mine, and he has taken on this job. It is a thankless 
task. I believe that he is discharging it with extraordinary efficiency 
and impartiality, and no man can ask more. 


Mr. Smitu: We have had that impression from our men out theres 
right from the start—that the whole job was being very much bette 
done than we feared it would be. 

I am hopeful also from the dispatches which we are getting in thet 
office from New Delhi that there may be some different attitude to 
ward the Communist problem as a result of this experience. Yo 
spoke a moment ago, Mr. Talbot, of the fact that they had to haved 
some knowledge firsthand. Well, believe me, they are getting somes 
firsthand knowledge at Panmunjon. The idea was in the beginnings 
that, the minute they gave them freedom of choice, it was equivalent 


to freedom of repatriation. They are finding out differently, praises 
the Lord. 


Sir Freperick: Is that not really an argument for putting perhaps: 
a little more trust in India than has been placed in recent times int 
some quarters, at any rate? After all, they have to learn from their 
own experiences. They cannot be taught from people outside . 


Mr. Situ: No! 


Sir FRreperick: ... any more than they can be raised in their standardl 
of life by measures which do not include effort by themselves on al 
very large front. I believe that in this unsettled world, the best policy is: 
to back India, to trust India, and to do all possible to help her to work; 
out her own salvation in both the economic and the political field. 


Mr. Tatzor: The question which we are trying to discuss is whether 
India can avoid communism. We have indicated some of the interna+ 


: 
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tional factors. It does seem to me that we need to come back to the 
domestic position in India, because there if anywhere the fight for a 
stable society will be waged. I think that we would agree at this 
Rounp Taste that the present regime in India is not a Communist 
regime or unduly soft on communism. In fact, it is a very stern anti- 
Communist regime domestically. 

Mr. Situ: Could I, in that connection, ask Sir Frederick to give 
us his interpretation of these Communist gains which have been 
made in some provinces, such as Travancore-Cochin, Andhra, and 
Madras? What is the actual meaning of that? They have actually, in 
one case, turned up a Communist legislature majority, have they not? 


Sm Freperick: They have the largest single party, which does not 
Mean a legislative majority necessarily. But the answer to that is 
that, wherever the Communists have gained strength, it is largely a 
protest vote. The Communists in some areas are the only single oppo- 
sition party of any note to the Indian National Congress. Therefore, 
where things went badly, it was natural that the people should turn 
to that party and put them in greater measure of power. And do 
hot forget that the Communists are always exploiting distress. They 
are always exploiting economic difficulty. Where the famines rendered 
the food situation a very difficult one, indeed, and where the local 
administration did not cope with it, then the voters put the Com- 
munists into the legislature to register their protest. I do not believe 
myself that that means that India is turning Communist. It does 
mean that the Communists are exploiting the situation wherever 
they can. 

Mr. Tarzor: When I was in India during the general elections, 
in which every adult was free to vote, whether he could read or held 
any property or anything else, I was struck with the fact that in an 
area such as in Travancore-Cochin, in the south, where the Com- 
munists ultimately did quite well, it was in part due to the problems 
of the shortage of rice and so on. But even more to the point was 
the fact that the college students and the recent college graduates 
were somehow not getting fitted into the national life. Whereas their 
elder brothers had always been able to beat the British over the head, 
these youngsters could only beat the existing government over the 
head, and they went to the opposition in that way. I think Nehru, 
with his personal prestige, is struggling very hard to woo back that 
group to follow his line. 
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Mr. Smrru: Is it not a curious thing—and Sir Frederick probably; 
knows the answer to this one too—that we have always talked about 
ignorance being one of the fertile breeding grounds of communism, 
and here we have this strongest manifestation of communism in Tra-: 
vancore-Cochin, which has been for years the most literate area in 
India. So there must be some other factor there than simply ignorance 
and poverty, is there not? 


Sir Frepertcx: I quite agree. I personally think that the frustration 
of the intelligentsia is a far more potent source of discontent than 
the poverty of the masses, because they provide the leaders. It is 
perfectly true that in some of these areas there has been widespread 
unemployment among the graduates of the universities of India, and 
that is a very dangerous breeding ground. Moreover, it does provide: 
a source of leadership. If you do find the leadership from those classes, , 
then the masses who are poor are very often led. 


Mr. SmitH: How much evidence do you have, Sir Frederick, of§ 
genuine outside interference and manipulation in that group? We: 
have had documented evidence on the control of the actual industrial | 
labor group from the outside. What are the ways in which that in- 
tellectual group is actually controlled or influenced, let us say, from: 
the Soviet Union or from Communist China? 


Sir Freperick: By very widespread propaganda; by the widespread | 
issue of books at extraordinarily cheap prices; by agents who are: 
constantly moving about the discontented and frustrated intelligentsia | 
in some of the large cities. It is easier from that point of view. The: 
answer is either to provide employment for the large body of educated | 
graduates or to reform the educational system so that it is better bal-- 
anced. I think that in the long-term view the latter is the more fruit-- 
ful method of approach. | 


' 
Mr. SmirH: You mean more in the direction of vocational training | 
and specific training for useful work of some sort? 


Sir Freperick: Yes. Training of leaders for village and community } 
work—the attitude taken by the great foundations of this country.| 


Mr. Smita: We had so much fun about that in the Philippines, | 
because we always said that our whole problem was that we had too) 
many abogados. Every young man got to be a lawyer. A lot of us| 
are feeling pretty good this last week, because there was elected a| 
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resident in the Philippines who is the son of a farmer and who was 
| garage mechanic and does not have a law degree. We think that we 
re trying to get a little bit of an edge on that overturned white-collar 
majority in the Philippines, and maybe that could happen in India too. 


Sir Frepericx: I hope that it will. In fact, if it does not happen, 
hen I see very little future for India. I believe that leadership must 
jome from those rural classes. After all, 75 per cent of the people of 
ndia live in villages and work on and off the land. So that it is im- 
rtant that the leadership should be developed there. 


‘Mr. Taxsor: I note that a number of the journals coming from 
ndia in recent weeks have indicated that there is a feeling abroad in 
adia that maybe the government is paying undue attention to inter- 
tational affairs and that these problems of domestic development 
e really so important that the Prime Minister should concentrate 
nore on them; that the American aid, British aid, and Commonwealth 
id should be devoted almost entirely to them, as most of it is at the 
bresent time; and that India should draw back somewhat from world 
ffairs. I think that a part of this has to do with the strength or the 
eakness of the government domestically and the way in which the 
rovernment machinery is functioning in different parts of the country. 
ou spoke, Sir Frederick, of the disintegration of the government 
achine as one of the elements in the advance of communism in 
ifferent countries. Do you have a comment on the situation in India? 


Sir Frepericx: Yes. I think that there has been, and perhaps justi- 
ably so, some criticism in India that the government pays more 
ttention to foreign affairs than to the internal economy. I do not believe 
a that is entirely justified. Pandit Nehru, himself, of course, is a 
yreat internationalist, and one can forgive him his close interest in 
oreign affairs; and I am bound to say that on the whole I think he 
as the country behind him in his policy. But internally there is, of 
ourse, a very great danger that the inefficiency of the constituent 
tates or the increase in the decentralization of authority as a result of 
he development of a linguistic movement may weaken the central 
overnment. 


Mr. Tarsor: You mean by that the movement by which people 
peaking different languages in different parts of the country want 
o have their own states and want to have more autonomy and free- 
lom in their governmental action. 
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Sir Freperick: Yes, precisely. And that, of course, involves a very 
great redrafting and readministration of all the frontiers of Indi 
states. - 


Mr. Smitu: Is not a factor in that criticism the simple fact that ¢ 
great deal of the concentration in the Indian press and Indian thinkin 
for the last five years has been on Kashmir? A lot of this feeling is 
that India has been so busy carrying on the quarrel with Pakista 
that she has made no effort to set her own house in order. That com: 
ment has been made frequently, both in India and in other parts o 
the world. Is not the solution of that struggle over Kashmir a ve 
important part of getting the stability of a government at the centers 


Sir Freperick: I would not entirely agree with the comment whi 
you quote, Mr. Smith. 


Mr. SmitH: No, I would not agree with it, either, but it is a curren 
comment. 


Srr Frepertck: Yes, it is a comment. Because it is close there 
India, the Pakistan issue does not occupy a very large place in people’: 
minds, whereas I would say that in Pakistan it is the dominant issu 
But it is perfectly true that India’s international security as well a 
her internal political stability are weakened by the fact that this un, 
resolved issue over Kashmir involves the maintenance of very hea 
defense forces, both in India and in Pakistan, which neither country 
can really afford. From the purely military point of view it involve 
troops on both sides, watching one another over the defense line i 
Kashmir, when they really stead be watching the borders of India 
and Pakistan. 


Mr. Smiru: In that same connection, we had today a dispatch that 
Prime Minister Nehru said that any defense agreement betweern 
Pakistan and the United States would be considered as gravely upi 
setting to the whole of the Middle East and to India; and therefore 
India is opposed. Now, obviously, if there were a satisfactory solution 
of the Kashmir thing, that attitude would be modified, and India 
would be stronger rather than weaker. | 

Sir Frepericx: I wholly agree; and one can only hope that not 
since the two prime ministers have been getting together on th 


subject, a solution will come. | 
| 
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Mr. Tarzor: Mr. Smith, do you think that India can avoid com- 
munism? 

Mk. Smrru: I think that India can avoid communism, yes. I hope 
hat India can avoid putting herself in a false position in relation to 
1e world that is fighting communism. India puts herself in a bad 
pot when others can identify her as being pro-Communist or sympa- 
hetic toward communism. That is not what the Indians want. It is 
hot what we want for them. And a good many of the things that 
hey have done and said have, I think, been misleading and have not 


biven the Indian people as much as they deserve. 


Sir Frevericx: There is a lot to be said for that. After all, it is a 
heutralism, but a neutralism between blocs. There is no neutralism 
0 far as ideologies are concerned. India stands completely committed 
6 the democratic method of persuasion in national life in all fields. 
believe that India can avoid communism only if she succeeds in the 
next seven to ten years in building up a better economy for her people. 
f£ she fails in that, then I am afraid that she may drift into com- 
nunism. 


Mr. Tarzor: May I add not only a better economy but a better 
iving situation for her educated people, for her intelligentsia. She must 

come a country in which all can have the kind of life that they 
want. That is the best protection, it seems to me, that India can have 
ainst falling prey to communism. 
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The idea of a natural span of life hardly applies to constitutions; 
like Mr. Eliot’s houses, they 


rise and fall, crumble, are extended, 
Are removed, destroyed, restored . . . 


They are houses for whom bombardment from outside and upheava 
from within are almost as natural as the steady impact of the changin, 
seasons. And, while the job of a constitution is to. provide a secure shelte 
of accepted rules in which the ordinary business of a community may 
carried on, it cannot succeed in giving that security unless it changes. It is 
not surprising that different peoples have solved this continuous prob: 
lem of stability and change in different ways. The American constitutio: 
is 166 years old, though the Supreme Court and the political parties have 
made it into something rather different from what the founding fathers: 
had intended. The Soviet constitution is a youngster of seventeen: bor. 
in order to make its parents respectable, it will no doubt continue t 
exist until it becomes an inconvenience; in any case, it is an unim 
portant member of the Soviet family of institutions. The British con4 
stitution conceals its age by dying a thousand deaths with as man 
at least partial resurrections. 

But by almost any standard three years is a very short period i 
the life of a constitution, and it is little more than three years since 
the republican constitution of India was inaugurated. Time enough 
even so, I think, to see how far it is fulfilling its function in the country 
for which it was designed. It is hardly surprising that the federa’ 
pattern was thought eae for a country of India’s size and diversit 
of peoples. But in several ways the constitution has emphasised the 
powers of the central organs of government at the expense of thosd 
of the states. 

This central bias is evident in the very division of the subjects of 
government. True, there is an area of jurisdiction reserved for the 
states. But the sphere of the central legislature and government is 
impressively indicated by a list of no less than ninety-seven subjects! 
and residuary powers, too, belong to the centre. There is a group of 
subjects—including economic planning, social security, civil and crim} 


wt 


*From a talk originally presented on the Third Programme of the British Broad: 
casting Corporation (see The Listener, June 25, 1953). | 
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1a I law and labour questions—which can be handled by Bohs centre 
nd states; but if there is any conflict between the two, the will of 
me centre is normally to prevail. Again, the centre is permitted to 
fespass into state jurisdiction if this is necessary to implement a 
saty. Sources of revenue, as well as subjects of government, are 
n ilarly divided between the centre and the states, and the centre has 
sen given the more important ones, though it is bound to share some 
; its receipts with the states. But by far the most indicative of the 
entre’s powers are the provisions which enable the President of the 
epublic to declare an emergency and to sanction the virtual suspension 
£ state government and its replacement by central administration. 
In some states, this emergency power is in effect almost the rule. 
ndia is a union of states, but the states are unequal in status. And 
bme of them—generally less developed areas—are to all intents and 
rposes centrally administered by chief commissioners appointed by 
e President. Even the rest are not free to change their forms of 
overnment, since their state constitutions are laid down in the Indian 
onstitution itself. Moreover, the head of each state is appointed by the 
resident and can, for instance, withhold his assent to a bill passed by 
e state legislature, in order to refer it to the President. 

This central bias has also shown itself in the practical relations 
tween the Central Government and the states during the last three 
ears. These have been influenced by two forces which do not appear 
rominently in the written document but which are certainly powerful 
A practice: the political parties and the civil service. Both grew up 
nan atmosphere of centralisation under British rule, and both continue 
9 exercise a centralising influence. It was a central committee of the 
Yongress Party, for example, which forced the resignation of a Con- 
ress prime minister in Punjab in 1951 and the taking over of the 
tate government by the governor under presidential authorisation. 
“he Indian constitution, already perhaps only quasi-federal on paper, 
as been operated by politicians and administrators who have been 
rought up to think in all-India, rather than in state, terms. But the 
uture prospects are by no means clear. State loyalties still flourish 
nd may even become stronger. Recently the Central Government 
ad to bow before the insistent campaign of the people of Andhra 
or a separate state to be created by the partition of Madras. 

A second feature of the Indian constitution is the list of fundamental 
ights which it guarantees to its citizens and which the courts are 
rusted to defend. But the framers of the constitution wanted to make it 
lear that individual rights must not stand in the way of the common 
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good. They realised that economic development in the new India woulc 
necessitate state intervention, and that drastic state action might b 
required to check the activities of those whose attitude to constitutionai> 
methods is fundamentally unscrupulous, such as the Communists anc@ 
the fanatically anti-Muslim Hindu bodies. For these reasons, the rights} : 
of individuals are subject to qualifications; some of them so sweeping® 
that they appear to give even excessive protection to governments. Fong 
instance, the rights to form associations and to assemble peacefully areg 
not to prevent the state from “making any law imposing, in 
interests of public order, reasonable restrictions on these rights.” 

This part of the constitution has developed, not so much by 
growth of conventions practised by politicians and administrators, asg 
by the decisions given by the judges in the courts. In many cases theg 
judges have given more weight to the individual’s rights than to the 
wishes of governments. Already, before the end of 1950, the Calcuttad 
High Court directed the release of several persons detained under ag 
preventive detention act whose validity had been successfully challenged If 

It is not only anti-Communist action which has been checked; theg 
courts have also upset many of the economic and social reforms which# 
Central and State Governments were anxious to pursue. The Bomba 
High Court ruled that the Government could not legally exempt 
foreigners and military canteens from the rigours of prohibition legis4 
lation, for to do so would contradict the right to equality before the 
law. A more serious issue arose when the Madras High Court decided 
—somewhat perversely—that the Government could not reserve places 
in the universities for socially backward classes because this would 
run counter to the constitution’s ban on discrimination. Even gravef 
were the findings of some other High Courts declaring invalid the landi 
reform legislation of their state governments. 

I have no doubt that liberal-minded Indian politicians were happy 
to note these emphatic signs of vigorous judicial independence. But thet 
Central Government decided that it evidently required greater powers 
than the constitution as interpreted seemed to supply. In May, 1951, 
Nehru introduced in parliament the first series of amendments. He¥ 
urged that the amendments were necessary because there was a dangen 
that some of the main purposes of the constitution would be defeated 
or delayed. In this connection he appealed to a part of the constitutio 
which sets out certain “directive principles,” a number of moral andi 
social goals towards which governments are expected to strive, but 


which, unlike the fundamental rights, cannot be enforced throug 
the courts. 
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Among these aims are universal free primary education, full em- 
yment and an equitable distribution of wealth, equal pay for men 
ad women, the protection of the weaker sections of the community. 
fehru argued that there was a conflict between these directive prin- 
ples, which represented a “dynamic move towards certain objec- 
yes,” and the fundamental rights which “preserved certain existing 
ghts.” It was proper for the judges to do all they could to defend 
ie latter, but it was for parliament to decide whether the correct 
alance between the two was being obtained. After debate, the Govern- 
ent secured the necessary two-thirds majority in both the House of 
e People and the Council of States for these amendments. 

One of the changes thus brought about makes permissible govern- 
ent discrimination in favour of backward classes. Another expressly 
Hows the state to impose restrictions on the right to freedom of speech 
id expression “in the interests of the security of the state, friendly 
lations with foreign states, public order, decency or morality.” A 
ird amendment validates laws which provide for public acquisition 
landed estates. These reinforcements of the power of parliament 
nd the Central Government may indeed be necessary if the young 
public is to survive threats to its security and overcome obstacles 
economic progress. At the same time, since they weaken the ability 
E the judiciary to check the abuse of these powers, it becomes all 
le more important that India should be able to count on a succession 
; liberal-minded, responsible ministries. 

Parliamentary institutions, as we know only too well, offer no 
ymplete insurance against illiberal regimes. Such regimes have suc- 
ceded in using parliamentary machinery in order to destroy all con- 
itutional government. To avoid this, probably two things are neces- 
ry: first, parliamentary governments must produce results in terms 
: social and economic improvement; second, the country’s politicians 
id administrators must value the parliamentary method as a method 
as a relatively painless technique of political change, as a relatively 
fective and human way of keeping rulers and ruled in touch with 
ch other. One of the big questions of the future for India is just 
ow far, and how quickly, these two necessary conditions can be realised. 
Constitutions, it has been said, are what political parties make them. 
ertainly, the smooth working-out of the system of.parliamentary and 
binet government which the Indian constitution embodies rests more 
an anything else on the development of a suitable party system. 
say simply “suitable” because it is unwise to be dogmatic about 
ch matters; the character of a country’s political parties reflects its 
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: signs in India of parties modelled on those of Britain. At the sar 
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each of us be driven politically crazy if we had to operate anotl 
party system. : : 
So no one should be saddened simply because he cannot discove 
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time, it is clear that parliamentary democracy cannot function in th 
presence of a single dominating party. Equally, it demands thai 
there are several parties their differences shall not be irreconcilabk 
a minimum of-coherence is required for both government and oppos' 
tion. But such conditions are more easily stated than achieved. On t 
eve of independence, Indian politics centred on two major organisa 
tions—the Indian National Congress and the Muslim League. th 
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the formation of Pakistan, the Muslim League lost much of its politica 
raison d’étre. The Congress appeared to be almost without rival. I 
had a developed organisation; it embodied. considerable political ex 
perience gained over a period of sixty years; it had captured thy 
loyalty and devotion of widely different social strata; and now it oy 
won independence. In the circumstances it might have been thoughi 
unlikely that such a national movement could be transformed intd 
a mere political party among many. Indeed, Gandhi, in the yea 
before his assassination, argued that such a change was inadvisable. Thy 
choice before Congress was to remain political at the cost of ceasin; 
to be the mirror of the nation, or else to continue national at thi 
expense of ceasing to be a political body. Gandhi preferred the lattes 
course. Congress should leave the political arena to new parties whie 
would be formed to fill the vacuum; it should become a voluntary 
social service organisation devoted to the material and spiritual uplifl 
of the people. } 

Gandhi's vision was not to be realised. Congress accepted politicad 
office in 1947 and has retained it since. But this has not, fortunately 
meant the development of a one-party state. Running a government 
—especially one confronted with India’s problems in the post-wal 
period—has attracted less devotion and more criticism than conducting 
a struggle against British rule. It is true that Congress won a greai 
victory at the general elections a year ago. But it was a victory that 
had to be fought for. And, although it won no less than seventy-seve ! 
per cent of the seats in the House of the People, it secured only fort 
five per cent of the votes cast. The support which it lost went td 
the left rather than to the right—to the Communist Party, the Socialis 
Party, and to the K.M.P. (or Peasants and Workers) Party, a radicat 
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louse and in the country. And Congress itself, though | ae 
as 1951 made it a coherent, . still has the character of. 


en we reflect on “ee size ee difficulty of the political seni , 
n India has been called upon to make since 1947, we should 


Fedacing both coherent government and responsible opposition. = 
parliamentary government requires still more for its foundations, = 
ests on two particular sets of relations which are by their very = 
e subtle and exacting. First, the relations between ministers in = 


e and the party organisation which has put them there. These 
| for skill, tact, and compromise, and it is not surprising that there : 
ould have been tension at times between the Congress Party leader- % 
hip and the Congress Government. Those members of the Congress 
rty working committee who are not ministers have on occasion 
t that they have been inadequately consulted by the Cabinet. So : 
, the dominating position of Nehru in both party and govern- 
feat, and his own understanding of the need for governments to carry 
heir parties with them, have prevented any too serious breach; and 
long as Nehru remains both Prime Minister and Congress Party 
sident, no doubt harmony will be maintained. At the state level, 
gs have ‘not run quite so smoothly. In many states the party 
: eadership is politically immature and divided into factions, and, in 
ome cases, hostility between the group in office and that out of office 
paralysed government and necessitated disciplinary intervention 
y the party’s central organs. 
The second key relationship is that between ministers and the senior 
ivil servants of their departments. The co- operation of amateur and 
xpert is at best a delicate affair, but the position in India is made 
eculiarly difficult by the fact-that the civil servants concerned were, 
f course, members of the Indian Civil Service under British rule 
-were, that is, part of the country’s administration at the very time 
vhen many who are now ministers were in prison for their political 
ctivities. It is hardly surprising that mutual confidence does not come 
asily. Ministers have treated their heads of departments too much as 
srvants to be commanded and too little as advisers and responsible 
dministrators. The civil servants, for their part, have sometimes 
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. oe such failures, wherever oe occur, é are harmful 


: a than corrupt administration. The oe meet see atd 
ee tesrte end; they are concerned more with the discretic 


maintain such standards in the changed conditions was difficult 
‘a reaction in the opposite direction all too easy. For many politi 
promotion from prison to power was sudden, and the temptations: 


resist them. 
Whatever the explanations tbe facts seem undisputed. In - 


to know whether the existing administrative BS. and mettle ds! 
were adequate to the requirements of planned development. One 
the most important chapters of this report is devoted entirely to th 
question of integrity among ministers, legislators, and administra’ 
That this should have been necessary is serious; that the problensy 
been faced is hopeful. 
These are some of the political problems confronting inde 
the fourth year of her new republican constitution. Her resources 
political skill and experience are considerable, and certainly gr 
than those in most other countries of Asia; they will surely be need 
Even in favourable circumstances parliamentary democracy i is no e; 
form of government. But simply to realise this is perhaps already 
important part of the battle won. 


